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Satire’s my weapon; but Pm too discreet, 

To run a-muck and tilt at all I meet ; 

1 only wear it in a land of Hectors, 

Thieves, sipercaurgoes, sharpers, and directors.—Pore. 








LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
= — 


From the Black Dwarf in London to the Yellow Bonze at 
Japan. 


a 
MR. CANNING THE DRY NURSE OF THE POLITICAL WORLD. 


The past week has closed the labours for the present, of 
the “ collective wisdom” in its collective capacity ; and the 
wisdom has been divided into several hundred portions, and 
distributed over the face of the country to comfort, and bless 
the various districts from which the ‘* wisdom” emanates, 
and to which it thus periodically returns. Of course the 
existence of this ‘‘ wisdom” is not to be questioned, with 
so many vouchers in its behalf; and yet I know not how it ts, 
but in its collective capacity, this congregation of all the 
wisdom of the nation does not glitter with all the splendour 
that might be expected; and when we endeavour to trace it 
in its effects, we have as much difficulty as in searching for 
the under-ground mazes of themole. But the mole will fre- 
quently rise to the surface, and leave an evident demonstra- 
tion of hisexistence, while one may search the proceedings 
of a whole sessions of the *‘ collective wisdom,” and never 
stumble upon a single morsel of what nea people would 
designate by the name of wisdom. Not bat there is doubtless 


a creat deal of wisdom, but it docs not wear its common 
No. 16, Vol. XII. 
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hue. ‘The proverb has it that the wise man knows he is a fool. 
Perhaps the reverse of the adage will hold equally good ; and 
every fool knows himself to be a wise man, though jt may 
he difficult to convey the knowledge to any other person. 
Wemust rot, however, estimate the talents and wisdom of 


ereat men by any ordinary rules. Lectslators must be con- 
° + . *.* ? J a 1? sf ‘sf : .% r ee 
sidered with due respect; and esp cially hereditary leevista- 


1 i : z 
tors—men bern to ao are they are by nature incompetent to 
perform, and who may therefore be expect d-to set about it 
ID very usemalcaeis ‘methods. An hereditary acneral would 
fieht queer battles; an hereditary physician perhaps beat 
hima in the art of killing :—and a nation blessed with here- 
Lit ary < =~ 1S Hors may be expected to follow strange ways. 

The busmess of the * ectlective wisdom,” at the com- 
Bone of the session, seemed arduous. ‘the foreign rela- 


. ¢ ae on acon TU ie were 
tions of the country were not a Httie perplexed. Sir. Can- 
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‘ +e Se 1 an | . — eae Rena : aie a 
ning said thata circle had been drawn round this country In 
. ‘ eee eed ean ey ee 
Europe, and it must henecrorth learn to move within the 
limits cf its own sphere :—making a new cra in the history 
of the nation which hes becn the great beacon to light the 
vorid onthe road to hberty and happiness, without any ver 
i ) 


great enjoyment of cither, save under certain regulations 
‘Cas by law estabiished ;” but that is no great wonder. The 
light-house is not built for its own sake—nor dces the lamp- 
post enjoy the splendour that adorns if. Eagland has been 
proud of the honour cf holding the cancle—not toe his sa- 
tannic majesty—vut to the enquircrs of every country—and 
she has been useful in the way cf example, of what to 
avoid, if not what to fellow. But what has the ‘ coilective 
wisdom” done with reference to the perplexed state of foreign 
affairs? Literally, —— spain is abandoned to the 
perpelual possession of ’ France. Her troops garrison all the 
fortresses—the King of Spain is made a hostage in his own 
country ; and, to all political purposes, the P yrennees have 

been removed. Spain is a province of France. This is the 
first triumph of the policy of Mr. Canning! This is the 
work of the right honourable secretary for foreign affairs ! 

He has beaten all his predecessors in the way of dispatch — 
and the indifference with which he counts his losses does 
vreat credit to the golden pee which shone so conspi- 
cuously at Lisbon, that even the want of a court was not felt 
in the brilliance of the ambassador. France, it is true, has 
before gained countries in a single campaign ; but she never 
had a nation eiven to her before. ‘The magnificence of Mr. 
Canning is amazing. It is a great wonder that Gibraltar was 
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not thrown intothe bargain, as an evidence of the * disposi- 
“ tion of Great Britain to catubitial 1a wise and generous po- 
‘licy, and to put an end to those prejudices which create 

and petoeinits dissension amongst nice England 
can have no business to retain a portion of the legitimate 
Spanish monarchy! [tis a debt due to justice to restore it ; 
and, as completing te systea which gave Poland to Russia, 
Naples and [Italy to Austria, and Spain to France, such aa 
event must not excite any astonishment when it shall take 
place. ‘Pue navigation iaws have been deemed prejudicial, 
and thrown aside for America to pick up, and adapt to her 
own situation. ‘The good peopic oi this country may there- 
fore shortly expect to hear that Gibraltar Is a useless and ex- 


pensive tucumbrance, and bas been thrown away in a mage 
nanimous reeard tothe new duty of Britain to meve in her 
OUUN fine. cd spike: cS 

Mow amiable is modesty! And to see a nation imadest, and 


humble, and well-ochaved, Is truly gratifying. England is 
mech mi ended | inthis way. Instead of swag veriag r and a0 
lying, 3 ia ofiering to ficht any, or every body ' either tor love 
or money; Ler great, ber only anxiety, is to waik humbly tn 
peace and ~ood-will with all mankind. She shakes hands 
with the owners of the ‘* bits of striped bunting,” and, but 
for the look of the thing, Mr. Canning would have actually 
embraced the American Minister at Liverpoul. He cannot 
afford to be out of temper with anyone. ‘To South America be 
says, ‘* L must not acknowled,e tan yet, lest your maa 
‘* should be angry; but be quiet, and buy our cottons, and 
[ will tuterfere as much as [ dare in your behalf.” Of the 
West Indies, which he confesses are enough to put him ina 
tower it . 5 ps assion :” he says, ‘** pray oti be them , they know 
* not wh rat they do :’—and tor eve ry one thhoisd isposed to 
bristle up on any account, he has a sweet weed; and a polt- 
tical savar-plamb, Yet, after all, the political world Isa 
froward babe ;—it will not be kissed into quietuess,—and 
actually squalls in the face of all this superlatively kind dis- 
position to lull itinto a gentle and wholesome sleep. ‘The 
swaddling clothes do not sit so smoothly as our pacific dry 
nurse would have them. ‘The fastenings grow too tight; the 
pins occasionally fretthe flesh; and the most fractious :easper 
is !!kely to be generated on all sides. That peace can be 
niaintained for any great leneth of time, unless sir. Canning 
will give in to ail the designs of the Holy Alliance, seems 
mp sible ; although itis rumoured that he has outwitted 


‘thonanidies in Portugal, and made a successtu!l movement 
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against him in the cabinet of France, by helping to procure 
the dismissal of M. Chateaubriand; matters which will only 
exasperate the magnanimous Alexander the more, and acce- 
lerate the crisis of his forbearance. Then might Britain be 
threatened with the omnipotence of Russia, if she did not 
adopt the imperial systems of reform :—and Mr. Canning 
employ bis eloquence to point out the impossibility of resist- 
ing the decrees of destiny ; aud the sun of England set in 
its last rays of its glory, as the star of the North ascended 
to the full meridian of despotic splendour. To whatever 
quarter the yes of the enquirer are turned, he will perceive 
the indications of great and important changes. The old 
world with its dependencies are completely unhinged. The 
principles of innovation are every where at work ; and they 
are not the least successful where they can work - thecalm, 
and steal their way amidst the apparent indifference of the 
age. 1 question whether there are not more reformers in 
Britain than there ever were before :—for it is no longer ap- 
probium to be called a reformer. The bugbear of the name 
frightens no longer. Even to be called a revolutionist only 
provokesa smile. The mass of the people are not so cla- 
morous ; but a more influential body than the clamorous 
multitude has been silently added to the ranks of reform ; 
and are gradually assuming the place of the old whig aristo- 
cracy in the eyes of the people. The old parties have indeed 
received their death blows. Toryism has been more than 
half destroyed by Messrs. Canning, Huskisson, and Robin- 
son; and the only seat of its potential vitality is in the bosom 
of the Lord Chancellor. But death, the Attorney-General of 
time, has filed an ezx-officto against his Lordship in the court 
of eternity, and he must shortly appear before that tribunal 
to await his trial, and receive the reward of the deeds done 
in the flesh. I will not anticipate his sentence; but what- 
ever it may be, what has hitherto been called toryism, will 
expire with him. Whigism has fallen by the hands of Lord 
Grey and his intimate friends. They gave it a mortal stab, 
just under the fifth rib, when the people discovered that it was 
only toryism out ef place; and that a tory in opposition was 
as good a patriot asa whig !—with the sad corollary that a 
whig in place was no better than a tory. Iam aware that 
the destruction of these two partieshas been laid upon RapI- 
caLisM, and that the very blows have been exhibited in the 
fallen Dagons of party, to establish the fact. The truthis, how- 
ever, that they were basely destroyed by their friends. Ra- 
dicalism did nothing more than draw up the curtain, and 
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shew thatthe amphibious monsters bad no hearts —from which 
another presumption arose that they had no souls. At any 
rate they are dead. Whether they shall rise again from the 
dead I will not pretend to guess: but my opinion will be to 
the contrary, seeing the poor and melancholy assemblages that 
hover about the sepulchres of Pitt Clubs, and Fox. Clubs. 
My good old friend, ‘Thomas Hardy, can muster three times 
the number that would obey an invocation in the names of 
either the Gog o: Magog of modern party politics. Thus 
honesty outlivesimpudence and apostacy; and virtue be- 
comes its own triumphant guidon. 

The reformers have yet tu watch the catastrophe of the 
political drama, in which the leaders alluded to played their 
conspicuous parts; for as Macbeth found, that men would 
not always die when their brains were out, (a truth more sadly 
exemplified in this age)so, though the principal characters of 
the drama are killed eff, the plot still lingers, and, “ likea 
wounded snake, drags its slow length along.” ‘This has ine 
duced hundreds, nay thousands, to turn their eyes from the 
piece, as not worth attending to; but there is an astounding 
scene or two yet to be performed, which will again attract 
the deepest attention. 

I remain, thy friend and well-wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARF. 
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THE CHURCH. 
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[We presume this article was meant for a Newspaper ; but finding it 
in our letter box we thought it too guoed to be icetacna here itis. | 


———— 


In the reign of Richard II., the Lollards, who correspond- 
ed to the Reformers of the present day, besieged the doors 
of Parliament, and were loud in their petitions against the 
abuses and abominations of the Church of England: their 
petition was drawn up in twelve heads, some of which might 
be applied to the Church at this present day, without altering 
a single word. Their petition concluded, according to the 
fashion of the times, with some dovger ‘| verses, in which 
they wished to contain the cream of the whole matter. 

Plangunt Angiorum gentes crimen Sodomorum, 
Paulus fert horum sunt Ldola causa maloruin, 
Surgunt ingrati Greziloe, Simoue nati, 
Nomine Prevlati, hee defensare parati, 


Qui Reges eslis, populis quicunque preeslis, 
Qualiter his gestis gladios prohibere potestis ? 
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= 
which, in plain English, means, that the Church was stained 
with the odium of a detestable crime, that even Prelates were 
prepared to defend it by their protection, or their example, 
and that it was a great grievance, in the Rulers of the peo- 
ple, not to punish it with the sword. How curious it is 
that such an odium should attached to some of the Church 
even at this time! It used to be said that the ce- 
libacy of the Romish clergy was the cause of this of- 
fence, but now we have not that excuse ;—shonld we, there- 
fore, be bold in terming it an ——————— crime? Many of 
our brother Journalists, we know, are particularly squeamish 
on this head, but to us it appears highly necessary, not to let 
this odious vice pass unnoticed, when it is committed by the 
Clergy; and weare certain that all honest Parsons will agree 
with uns, as he that conceals an offence makes himself an ac- 
cessary after the fact. We have had one Irish Bishop exe- 
cuted for the offence, and the Bishop of Clogher is the se- 
cond of our Protestant Prelates notoriously guilty; not to 
forget that there have been one or two more to whom rumour 
has attributed, we trust unjustly, this nameless sin. Parson 
Hayes has come on the stage in this tragedy also; and Par- 
son ———— has been protected by his College at Cambridge, 
In spite of a petition of the whole University for his public 
expulsion; and these three worthies ail within two years! It 
would be painful to add the many other Provinceal instances 
of such culprits, that have occurred of late years; but it is 
sufficient to state, that at Icast a dozen might be mentioned 
of most glaring cases, all which have been allowed to go off 
the stage without that animadversion that they deserve. It 
is impossible to attribute it to mere chance; it certainly ad- 
heres to the cloth, if there be any truth in the doctrine of 
chances at all, for we do not hear of this amongst Lawyers, 
or Soldiers (but in rare instances), or Sailors. Whence, then, 
the cause? Perhaps it is that men, who live luxuriousty, 


. 


and wish to keep ap an exterior of sanctity, do not chuse the 


usual indulgence, which would be incompatible with secrecy, 
and therefore are driven to darker mysteries. How can a 
dignified and serious Clergyman prosecute amours without 
publicity; but by means lke these it is only the most unex- 
pected accident that could lead toa discovery. This is, at 
least, a plausible explanation; but we leave the explana 
tion to themselves. It is not from any feelings of ma- 
lionity that this painful subject is brought to light, but from 
a thorough conviction that itis one of the mischievous conse- 
buences of the enjoyment of great wealth on the pretence of 
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Religion, and doubtless we shall hear much more of it tll 
the Church shall have been stripped of those enormous riches 
which do so much mischief to the Christian Faith, and tend 
to degrade the Clergy in the eves of their fellow subjects. 
] 

Men who are paid highly for a Religion which they do not 
care about, and that i is the case with far too many of them, 

must be necessarily hypocrites, and being hypocrites, in the 
language of the Scripture, ‘are given over to a reprobate 
‘‘mind, and to vile affections, receiving, in themselves, that 
‘‘ recompense of their error which is meet.” In short, this 
matter is most ably discussed by St. Paul, Romans [. 26, 32, 
which, however, from motives of delicacy, we will not here 
quote, but refer our readers to the passage, excepting the 
Jast verse, which is remaikable for its energy and strong lan- 
guage, “ Who, knowing the judgment of God, that they 
‘‘ which commit such things, are worthy of death, not only 
‘*do the same, but have pleasure am them that do them.” — 
How shocking it is that the establishment Is unjust enoug 

to prosecute, “and consi: en to long imprisonments, a few mi- 

serable wretches, for the Greek crime of dds snheny, when 
some of their own members labour under a much more he orrible 

imputation ! We hear of no Constit tutional Association for 
suppressing the crimes of the Clergy, an t_vet surely such a 


cu 


one is much wanted! Surely, since there isa league of all 


ranks against the liberty of t the pe cople, the people “ought to 
learue togetlie r to prosecute 


prosecute tucir prosecutors, Whata sub- 
scription would be wanted! wi! nds, what secretaries, 
what attorneys! but no; the peeple do not tiink of such un- 
constitutional measures: itis o: aly the Clergy 


cracy who have need of such tvrann 
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has been already stated, that any thing considered’ inju- 
rious to the temporal interests of any Church of the State, is 
considered blasphemy ; and that if it was not from a fear that 
they who attack the principles, would also attack the purses 
of the Clergy, this offence would be allowed to go on unmo- 
lested; and this may easily be proved by shewing what ridi- 
culous things have at times been called blasphemy by bi- 
gotted and persecuting establishments. In the year 1683, 
five years before the expulsion of King James from the throne, 
that most loyal and orthodox body, the University of Oxford, 
in the full swing of its loyalty, and at the ne plus ultra of 
Protestant orthodoxy, ina solemn convocation passed a 
censure drawn up in 27 propositions, against certain liberal 
writings that had appeared from the pens of such men as 
Buchanan, Hobbs, Milton, Owen, and Knox, who are all 
mentioned by name. Now these are the opinions that they 
condemn. “There lies no obligation upon Christians to 
‘¢ passive obedience, when the Prince commands any thing 
‘“‘ contrary to the law of his country, and the primitive Chris- 
“ tians chose rather to die than resist, because Christianity 
‘“ was not settled by the Laws of the Empire.”—“ The Doc- 
‘“‘ trine of the Gospel concerning patient suffering of injuries, 
‘is not inconsistent with violent resisting of the higher 
“ powers, incase of persecution for religion.”---“* It is lawful 
‘ for subjects, without the consent and against the command 
‘‘ of the supreme magistrate to enter into leagues, covenants, 
‘‘ and associations, for defence of themselves aud their re- 
‘* ligion.”—“* If lawful governors become tyrants, or govern 
“ otherwise than by the laws of God and man, they ought 
‘< to do, they forfeit the right they had to their government.” 
-——“ The sovereignty of England is in Kings, Lords, and 
‘Commons. The King has but aco-ordinate power, and 
‘““ may be over-ruled by the other two.”—Then follows the 
decree of these precious wiseacres. ‘‘ We decree, judge, 
‘“‘ and declare all and every of these propositions to be false, 
‘* seditious, impious, heretical and blasphemous ; infamous to 
‘ the christian religion, and destructive of all government in 
‘* Church and State, and since the books which contain such 
‘‘ impious doctrines are fitted to corrupt the minds of uneasy 
‘‘ men, and Jead to rebellion, and atheism itself, we inter- 
‘‘ dict ali members of the university from reading such 
‘‘ books under the pains and penalties of qur statutes!!!" Oh 
vise university! Oh philosophers never to be forgotten! 
but such as ye have been, such will ye be, and there is no 
new thing under the sun. Thereisnot the least difference 
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in the prosecutions carried on by the Constitutional Associa- 
tion from this silly decree of Oxford: itis by the same sort 
of men, to protect the same abuses, and against the same 
sort of contest; butin one point only is the Constitutional 
Gang more foolish and obnoxious, in that it is supported by 
a set of guzzling squires, set on by aset of ignorant Parsons. 
Formerly the whole infamy was attached to “the church, but 
now the church has got a cat with whose paws it gets out 
the chesnuts from the burning furnace. In the year 1320, 
the Franciscans started a most childish notion that led to 
nothing, and came from nothing; but was suck an opinion 
as any “ideot might have amused himself with. viz.—* that 
Christ and his Apostles had no common or personal property 
in what they possessed ; nor a power of selling or alienating 
any part of it;” which, hewever, his Holiness, Pope John 
XXII., thought proper to condemn, ‘‘as a pestilential, er- 
roneous, damnable, and blasphemous doctrine, hostile to the 
yatholic faith,” from a fear, we suppose, that such a doc- 
trine might prove that his Holiness, who was Christ’s vicar 
on earth, ought to haveno property himseif. Thus we see 
what a church calls blasphemy ; touch their purses, and this 
Greek crime is thrown in your teeth as if you were the great- 
est rogue that ever went unhanged; and you have either 
the Inquisition or the Constitutional Association on your back, 
to consign you to their dreary and unmerciful dungeons, till 
you shall be taught how wicked it is to doubt the divine right 
of tithes. We, however, shall continue our doubts, and 
shall never lose an opportunity of dragging to lieht the 
abuses, the —, and the crimes of all classes. 
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THE JOHN BULL NEWSPAPER, 


—a Foe 


That infamous paper, which hardly ever tells the truth, 
even by accident, made a most stupid assertion the other 
day, that Oxford allowed the young men to have a debating 
Club, unlike the better-advised sister University, Cambridge, 
which had suppressed that nursery of sedition and _hetero- 
doxy. Now this is altogether false. At Cambridge the 
Union Debating Society is supported by two-thirds of the 
young men at least; it meets every Monday night in a large 
roomat one of the inns; it is attended by many Masters of 
Arts, and divides frequently more than ahundred a side — 
its members are several hundreds in number, and the ma- 
jority is almost always on the liberal side. Oxford tried the 
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same thing, but on the very first night of its meeting it was 
dissolved at the inn by the Proctors and Vice-Chancellor 
person!!! Since its dissolution its has met with locked ew 
at private rooms, and the whole number (honorary members 
and all) is sixty! At these meetings about thirty attend, 
when the divisions are three to one ‘on the Tory sice. The 
Cambridge Union, which has been establishes sixteen years, 
was dissolved by Dr. Wood when he was Vice- Chancellor, 
in the year 1816-17, by {particular desire of Lord Sidmouth, 
when they were putting down all Debating Societies. Ano- 
ther Vice-Chancellor, however, re-established it, and it is 
now going on with a vigour and a numerical force that really 
makes it a matter of importance, considering how many 
young men may be taught to think for themselves on points 
so important, and at such a critical period of their lives. 

So much for John Bull’s information, and it may add 
this its blunder to the many other lies and libels for which 
its Editors have been fined and imprisoned. 
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DEATH OF MADAME RIEGO. 
—=_ 

Since our last, the wife of the murdered General Riego 
has sunk into the grave. [t is true that she has, for some 
time, lingered in a consumptive complaint; and that a short 
period might have seen her consigned to the tomb, if the anx- 
lety, sorrow, and distress she has experienced, on account of 
her separation from her gallant husband, had not beset her 
with troubles which the stoutest constitutions can rarely bear 
up against. But that anguish accelerated her death—that 
her husband’s murderers hastened her last sigh, there can be 
no question; and the health that might have been re-esta- 
blished by his presence aud affectionate solicitude, received 
its mortal fiat with the news of his decease. We believe that 
Madame Riego never knew the real fate of her gallant hus- 
band. She had learnt that he was taken prisoner, and sus- 
pected that he was poisoned in his dungeon; but the particu- 
lars of the horrible catastrophe were cat fully kept from her 
ear, by her affectionate guardian, the Canon Riego, to whose 
care she had been contided by his brother, the General.— 
Such appalling information would have destroyed her at once. 
It required a stout heart in a maniy bosom to read it, without 
being shaken from its propriety. Ia a woman, and that wo- 
man a beloved and affectionate wife, it must have been cer- 
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tain death. That crisis has arrived at last. Madame Riego 
expired on Saturday se’nnight, the 19th of June; and was 
interred at the Roman Catholic Chapel, in Moorfields, on 
Saturday the 26th. A mournful cavalcade followed her to 
the grave; consisting of most of the Spanish exiles in the 
cause in which her husband perished, anda few English 
friends to the cause for which he was sacrificed. The 
sympathy excited amongst the spectators, as the funeral 
pageant passed along the streets, was creditable to their 
feelings ; they seemed to enter fully into the deep interest of 
the occasion; and now a very general expression of regret 
has burst forth, that a monument had not been erected to the 
memory of the martyred soldier; thata fit place might nave 
been found for the reception of the ashes of his wife. An 
opportunity has been lost of giving to the age the finest moral 
and political lesson that the world ever received from the 
hands of the monumental architect. The circumstances 
would have engraved it upon the mind in the most indelible 
characters ;—and though the imposing effect has been in 
some measure lost, which would have resulted from depositing 
the sacred corpse of Madame Riego in a monument erected 
by the public spirit of the nation to the virtues of her husband— 
still it might, in some degree at least, be recovered, were 
the public sympathy awakened as it oughtto be, tothe perform- 
ance of—what is, in truth, anational duty, under the circum- 
stances of the murder, which, if not decidedly reprobated by 
the country, will be set down by the future historian as sanc- 
tioned by its government. 
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NATURE OF A RELIGIOUS & LAY ARISTOCRACY. 


EE 
Mr. Editor, 

Your columns being open to a discussion of the several 
questions respecting the existence of follies; the enormity of 
the revenue which the State Church receives in England 
and Ireland; the gross inequality of distribution; and the 
efforts continually making to aggrevate these evils by grants 
of money raised on the people by taxes, instead of more 
equality in the distribution of that revenue, 1 am induced 
to offer you a few observations on the subject. 

It being obvious that all distempers which afflict the body 
politic are of a political nature, he only who, in the true 
sense of words, is a poli;ical physician, can be expected to 
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prescribe a remedy for them. These know that a State 
Church enormously endowed, is only one part of a system 
for upholding arbitrary power and an oppressive taxation. 
They also know that such a Church ingrafted in the State 
is a branch of aristocracy; that, as such, it will be defended ; 
and that to this end, all acts will be practised, and all ex- 
tremities resorted to, for weakening the power, and keeping 
down the rights of the people, or democracy. Hence we 
behold what are called dignitaries in the church, headed by 
Bishops, made Lords of “Parliament; that is, actual mem- 
bers of the aristocratic branch of the government de facto ; 
while the Christian religion, founded ou perfect equality, 1s 
truly democratic. 

Now, Sir, although, bythe invention of printing, and by 
the people of England having + in their own hands (as remarked 
by De Lolme) a censorial pow er,—advantages which the peo- 
ple of ancient Rome lad not—we must not be too secure 
that our den uocracy will maintain its ground, much less re- 
cover what it has lost of its rights by usurpation, unless the 
knowledge it shall a squire shall produce a public opinion, 
and call forth a public spirit, strengthened by such an union 
that it cannot be resisted. 

The grievance now under consideration having in its nature 
a close relationship with that of the Roman democracy, when, 
by the arts, encroachments and oppressions of the aristo- 
cracy, that People, aided by the two Gracchi, attempted to 
recover their rights and property, but, therein failing, the 
Republic rapidly declined, and after various struggles be- 
tween the factions into which the aristocracy split, finally 
sunk into that slavery which cursed them with the tyranny of 
a Tiberius, a Nero, a Caligula, and so many other monsters 
of imperial despotism; which TT itself, becoming in 
time bloated by conquest, and decrepid by luxury and vice, 
that colossal empire ultimately fell a hideous ruin; full of 
instruction to those statesmen who havea capacity for tracing 
political effects up to their original sources, and virtue fur 
acting by the lights of experience. 

But, to return to the Roman democracy and their virtuous 
Gracchi, who were almost the only two real friends of the 
people, as opposed to a tyrannical aristocracy, that the so- 
much-celebrated Roman history holds up to our admiration! 
My guide will be an honest English historian of Roman af- 
fairs,” who was not so much dazzled by the splendour of a 


#* N. Hooke, Esq., whose work was published in 1745, See years 
of Rome, 386, 620, 624, 631. 
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Livy or a Cicero, as not to discern, in the most celebrated 
heroes and statesmen of Rome, an utter want of that yenu- 
ine patriotism which has, for its objects, the liberty of the 
people, as the only solid basis of just or good government. 

From the earliest times of Rome, it had been her pclic 
to raise up a hardy peasantry, interested in defence of the 
State. To this end, when she subdued any neighbouring 
people of Italy, depriving them of a part of their territory, 
some of it was sold, and the remainder granted to those 
poorer Romans who had been the main instruments of vic- 
tory, yet not without reserving a valuable quit rent to the ex- 
chequer out of the profits. 

Such, however, was the greediness of the aristocracy for 
land, as the best prop to exclusive privilege, that in process 
of time the rich, by various means, ‘such as excessive usury, 
fraud, and force, got possession of the lands destined for a 
subsistence to the poor. This, about the yearof Rome 386, 
gave occasion to the law obtained by Licinius Stolo, as some 
guarantee to the property of the smaller proprietors, by li- 
miting the quantity of land which any Roman should possess ; 
and requiring that those who were too great to farm their own, 
should, at least, employ thereon a certain proportion of free 
men. 

But notwithstanding these precautions, the Licinian law 
(observed fora while to the great beuefit of the public) was 
in process of time totally neglected ; when the rich and 
mighty contrived to swallow up the lands of their poorer 
neighbours, Conscious of the iniquity, these lands were first 
held under borrowed names ; but afterwards openly, alike in 
defiance of law and of public opinions. To cultivate their 
baronies they also employed so great a number of “ foreign 
slaves,” that Italy was in danger of being over run by servile 
barbarians, who having no affection for the republic, had no 
interest in its preservation. 

‘Tiberius Gracchus, in the year of Rome 620, now a 
‘tribune of the people, undertook to remedy these dis- 
‘‘ orders. He communicated his project to some of the most 
‘¢ virtuous and respectable men in Rome, and had their appro- 
‘‘ bation. Among these were his father-in-law, Appius Clau- 
‘¢ dius, who, according to Plutarch, surpassed all the Ro- 
<6 mans in oe ; Erassus, the Pontifex Maximus; and 
‘¢ the Consul, Mutius Sceevola, esteemed a wise man and an 
““ able civilian.” 

By the eloquence and energy of Tiberius the law was 
enacted, and himself in conjunction with his fathcr-in-law, 
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Appius Clandius, and his brother Caius Gracchus, ap- 
pointed commissioners to see to its execution. 

But so inveterate was the hostility of the Aristocracy to 
this check on their avarice and despotism, that a great body 
of them, headed by Scipio Nasica, a patrician, who ‘ pos- 
‘“* sessed much of the public lands,” and supported by ‘a 
‘“‘ multitude of clients and slaves,” publicly, m the very ca- 
pitol, assassinated Tiberius; and not long afterwards, 
headed by L. Epimius, a patrician Consul, when the people 
were assembled for repealing certain laws favourable to the 
commons, having collected a band of soldters, the same 
aristocracy as publicly murdered 3000 of the people, friends 
of Caius, and pursued to death that inflexible patriot ; treat- 
ing the dead bodies on this occaision with the same indignity 
as they had shewn to that of Tiberius, by impiously throw- 
ing them into the Tiber deprived of the rites and decencies 
of sepulchre. 

Now, Sir, without adverting to the causes whereby the Eng- 
lish aristocracy is possessec dof its exelusive advantages, but 
simply considering its identity of spirit with that of Rome, 
it is of me aE, as politically instructive, to shew that 
it has at this day a similar hostility to natural right and true 
liberty. Suffice it to notice its modern conduct at a few re- 
markable epochs. Inthe first place, at the time of the re- 
volution in 1688, aristocracy after obtaining a change of 
royal dynasty, from papal to protestant, that freed it from its 
apprehensions of a resumption of estates, which, at the refor- 
mation had contributed to its aggrandisement, did nought 
in favour of the Democracy beyond uttering a few empty 
words about rights and liberties, which rights and liberties 
since that period, it has at every favourable opportunity, been 
an active yarty in undermining and destroying. 

Very soon after that revolution, the aristocracy was insi- 
diously active in the introduction of that swindling funding 
system, which has ever since been upheld by the iniquitous 
pract.ce of taxing unborn generations ; and to mention its 
share in ex tending t the duration of parliaments, first to three 
years, ani after wards to seve 1, were alone sufficient to de- 
Jineate its baneful character. 

Not here to dwell on its numerous statutes for cultivating 
that ‘* bastardship” of the feudal tree of tyranny, the game 
law, and all other its inventions for disarming the people, to 
make way for governing by a standing army, such as its riot 
act, its mutiny bills, and an infinity of other devices of the 
Same stamp, we will now contemplate its despotic visage, 80 
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like that of its Roman predecessor, in only three cases; 
namely, the first American war—the war against reform in 
1793—and the Manchester massacre. 

1. By the first American war, to enforce taxation without 
representation —which was its grand sin at home—aristocracy 
flattered itself with the hepe of a rich harvest, and, by an 
increase of its strength, to perpetuate that mode of fleecing 
the people of the rsother country. 

2. By the war of 1793, hastily rushed into on false pre- 
tences, while its true motive was to crush a rising spirit of re- 
form for keeping its tyranny within some bounds, aristocracy 
soucht to rivet for ever, all its oppressions on the neck of the 
nation. Itso far, indeed, succeeded, that, as a spring frost 
retards vegetation, so it retarded the reform which must 
come; and, for a while longer, its voracity may be voluptu- 
ously fed, by the increased taxation without representation, 
caused by a mountain of debt at home; as well as by a vast 
pile of patronage abroad, in the numerous foreign dependen- 
cies, which were fruits of that war. But, assuredly, all this 
cannot last for ever; and, in this age of awakened intellect, 


bearing on its e agle wing the principles of truth and freedom, 


how long sach monstrous ihings shall have continuance, must 
be matter of fearful : speculation to a class, whose privileges 
are a a political absurdity, and whose power wholly rests on 
popular delusion, perveried law, and the bayonet. 

3. My third and last parallel is between what happened to 
the antient reformers, when striving to recover the estates 
usurped, and held from them, by the Roman aristocracy, 
and what happened to the modern reformers when seeking to 
recover the legislative representation, usurped and held from 
them, by the English aristocracy. With regard to the re- 
spective instruments used ou the two occasions, those atroci- 
ties, so wide asunder in time, are marked for showing the 
nearness of their relationship, by singular coincidencies.— 
Such had become the fury and desperation of both aristocra- 
cies, that, for perpetrating their open-day murders, both alike 
weresurrounded by the “ clients and slaves” of their factions. 

The Roman oligarchs took, moreover, as a body-guard 
certain foreign soldiers unknown to the Roman constitution : 
the English oligarchs took, as thetr body-guard, a corps of 
armed yeomanry, raised among their tenantry and dependants, 
a soldiery unknown to the English constitution; a sort of 
swordsmen, who, many years before, had obtained the title 
of ‘* Body-Guard to the Boroughmongers.” 


This yeomanry, employed to cut down the reformers when 
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legally assembled, and for the best of purposes, at Man- 
chester, in Lancashire, were bronght out of CHESHIRE; 
a circumstance which calls to our recollection that conduct 
for which Richard the Second was sentenced to forfeit his 
crown, and was accordingly dethroned and imprisoned. 
Richard had encompassed the Parlianrent with 4000 merce- 
naries; had extorted from them a surrender to himself of all 
Parliamentary powers ; had compelled them to pass a series 
of unconstitutional statutes; and even to enact, that, to en- 
deavour to repeal any of those despotic decrees, should be 
punished as treason. Fromhistory, we learn that the mer- 
cenaries employed by the Roman Oligarchs for murdering the 
Gracchi, were ‘‘ Cretan archers ;” and history hkewise re- 
cords, that the mercenaries employed by Richard, for sub- 
verting the English liberties, were ‘‘ Cheshire archers.” So 
much for the renown of CHESHIRE! 

That, in the days of the Gracchi, when neither that ‘“hap- 
*€ niest discovery of political wisdom—Representation,” nor 
that happiest moral illumination—Christianity, was known; 
and while Rome was in the constant habit of propagating 
power by the sword, that a pagan Roman aristocracy, in the 
cause of power, should be so ready to drench their swords 
even in the blood of another class of their own countrymen, 
may not surprise the philosophic mind; but that the aristo- 
cracy of acountry, whose Constitution, for more than thir- 
teen centuries, hath had representation for its basis; where, 
for more than a thousand years, Christianity has been pro- 
fessed; where knowledge is the accumulated learning of ages, 
and justice, standing as countless maxims of her sages, is the 
boast of her law ;—that, in such a country, the aristocracy 
should be capable of a wickedness so abhorrent, ought to as- 
tonish us! ‘ 

But, alas, for drawing the Sword against reform in 1793, 
it is upon record, that one English Peer gave for his reason, 
that ‘* He had hereditary privileges worth fighting for;” and 
the same sentiment, escaping from the lips of another Peer, 
has very recently tingled in our ears! 

Joun FirzwibLiiamM. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Tunbridge requests usto acknowledge the receipt of one pound 
from a few friends tn Bethnal Green ; and one pound from the Birm- 
ingham Union Patriots’ Friend Society, by Mr. Lakins. 

Mr. Swann wrote to desire us to acknowledge the receipt of a re- 
inittance from the Nottingham Permanent and, (we believe) but his 
letter bas been mislaid, and we cannot give the particulars. We think 
it also mentioned a further remittance from some friends at Leicester. 
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